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Polonius; the mother of Richard III is eighty although
her son is a young man. There can be no doubt that
these chara&ers bore visible signs of age in perform-
ance, wore white hair, walked slowly and with a Stoop,
and probably caused their voices to tremble in their
affe<3ing speeches. These methods of representing
age seem crude to-day, because they are generally
employed and abused by bad a&ors, but they are
perfe&ly adequate when skilfully used, and when the
audience is prepared to accept them as symbols of age
as a time of life rather than as a minute representation
of the infirmities of any particular old person. The
modern audience is keenly critical in matters of this
sort, and perhaps rightly so; it is well to remember that
the Elizabethan a&or's idea of old age was no more
ridiculous to his audience than the conventional
clashing together of foils, which passes as a duel on
our modern Stage, would seem to Shakespeare's
contemporaries.
The aftors in children's companies had considerable
experience in a&ing the parts of aged persons, and
some of them were very clever in this sort of imper-
sonation, as Jonson's Epitaph on the child aftor
Salathiel Pavy shows, but it is extremely doubtful if
their performances would have carried conviction in
an adult company, as their a&ing would be upon too
small a scale. In Shakespeare's plays, also, he some-
times uses his old women characters to produce
dramatic effects which are beyond the scope of the
boy ador, and which lie in the province of the experi-
enced adult. A child might, in a caSl made up entirely